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Introduction 

Lou  Foppiano,  a  force  in  the  North  Coast,  and  California  wine 
industry  for  sixty  years,  give  or  take  a  month  or  two,  smiles, 
waves  a  dismissive  hand  and  starts  naming  names  of  his 
contemporaries.  Those,  he  indicates,  are  more  important  than 
he.  Still  the  fact  that  Foppiano  Vineyards  has  traveled  through 
the  years,  changing  with  the  times,  but  always  under  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  same  family,  makes  it — and 
Lou — one  of  a  small  handful  of  such  remarkable  wineries. 

We  finally  captured  Lou  for  taping  by  setting  an  appointment, 
suggesting  we  sit  in  his  living  room,  rather  than  the  office,  and 
by  supplying  him  with  a  list  of  suggested  topics.  The  next  tactic 
was  to  divorce  him  from  his  sheaf  of  notes  and  to  get  him 
reminiscing.  Even  then  we  freely  admit,  this  was  not  the 
complete  story.  Lou  is  still  actively  guiding  the  fates  of  his 
winery,  although  Louis  M.  Foppiano,  his  son,  carries  most  of  the 
load,  along  with  wine  maker  Bill  Regan,  and  long-time  staff 
members. 

Unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Lou  Foppiano  does  not  live 
and  breathe  wine,  and  wine  alone.  He  freely  admits  that,  given 
it  to  do  over,  he  might  not  follow  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  There 
are  many  directions  his  career  has  already  gone — ranching, 
airline  start-up,  geo-thermal  power,  just  to  name  three.  He 
enjoys  his  family  and  friends.  Is  proud  of  his  wife,  Delia,  his  son, 
Lou  and  his  daughter,  Susan  and  still  mourns  the  loss  of  his 
younger  son,  Rod. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  history  of  Louis  J.  Foppiano  has  found 
its  way  into  the  files  of  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Library, 
including  a  number  of  winery  newsletters  containing  Lou's 
reminiscences  of  specific  times  and  events. 

In  a  word  association  test,  if  someone  said  Lou  Foppiano,  my 
response  would  be  Petite  Sirah.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is 
his  grape.  The  first  time  I  tasted  it  was  at  lunch  with  Lou,  and,  I 
am  sure,  if  we  went  to  lunch  today,  the  first  item  to  arrive  at  the 
table  would  be  a  bottle  of  Foppiano  Petite  Sirah. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  kindly,  polite  and  thoughtful  gentlemen  in 
the  industry.  He  can  be  impatient.  He  can  get  angry.  He  is,  of 
course,  human,  but  his  impatience  and  angers  are  directed 
towards  stupidity  or  lack  of  logical  behavior,  never  towards  a 
human,  or  human  foibles.  The  wine  industry  is  richer  for  his 
presence. 

Millie  Howie 
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Millie  Howie: 


Louis  Foppiano: 


Howie: 
Foppiano: 


Let's  start  with  your  family  background.  What  part  of  Italy 
does  your  family  come  from? 

My  grandfather  came  from  Chiconia,  which  is  east  of  Genoa. 
My  father,  Louis  A.  Foppiano,  was  born  here  in  Healdsburg. 
My  grandfather,  Giovanni,  came  from  Italy  in  1864.  He 
walked  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  took  a  sailing  boat 
up  to  San  Francisco,  then  into  the  gold  country  for  two  years. 
But  at  that  time  the  gold  was  gone  or  pretty  well  mined  out. 
He  decided  to  come  to  Healdsburg  and  started  a  vegetable 
garden  over  at  Mill  Creek,  what  is  Mill  Creek  Winery  today. 
He,  also,  peddled  vegetables  to  Healdsburg  and  Santa  Rosa 
by  horse  and  wagon. 

In  about  1869,  my  grandfather  returned  to  Italy  and  came 
back  with  a  bride,  Rosa.  They  returned  to  Healdsburg,  where 
they  had  nine  children:  August,  Leonora,  Mary,  Anna,  John, 
Domingo,  Oliva,  Louise,  and  Louis  Andrew.  Louis  Andrew, 
the  eldest  child  was  born  in  1877.  He  was  my  father.  After 
going  to  school  through  the  8th  grade,  he  took  a  job  in  the 
cannery,  soldering  cans. 

He  finally  bought  this  ranch,  Riverside  Farm  in  1896  and  a 
small  ranch  out  in  the  Diggers  Bend  area  [of  Russian 
River/Healdsburg]  in  1910  and  started  to  plant  grapes.  From 
then  on  he  planted  grapes  and  bought  more  ranches. 

What  grapes  was  he  putting  in? 

Well,  in  those  days,  the  grapes  he  planted  were  Zinfandel, 
Carignane,  not  too  many  whites,  a  few  Palomino  and  Golden 
Chasselas,  not  too  much.  It  was  all  red  wine  in  those  days.  As 
I  mentioned  in  1896  he  bought  the  Riverside  Farm  Ranch 
that  today  the  winery  is  located  on.  My  father  ran  it  and  then 
my  father  and  he  didn't  get  along  and  my  father  bought  it  in 
1906  from  him.  From  then  on  my  father  made  wine,  ran  the 
winery,  sold  wine  to  San  Francisco  to  different  vintners.  Then 
Prohibition  came  in  1918  and  the  winery  was  closed  from 
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1918  until  1933.  Between  this  time  my  father  passed  away, 
in  May  10,1924.  We  had  a  150,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the 
winery  at  that  time,  which  we  dumped  on  the  side  of  the 
highway.  We  couldn't  sell  it. 

Howie:  Lou,  let's  go  back.  You  were  born  in  there.  You  didn't  mention 

that. 

Foppiano:  [Chuckles]  In  1910,  I  was  born  at  the  location  where  the 

[winery]  office  is  today,  I  was  born  in  that  room.  I  was 
growing  up  in  the  vineyards,  remember  in  those  days 
everything — plowing  by  horses,  cultivating  by  horses,  there 
were  no  tractors. 

Also  they  used  to  have  the  band  concert  in  the  Healdsburg 
Plaza,  on  Saturday  nights,  we  took  the  horse  to  the  Plaza  to 
the  band  concert  in  a  surrey — which  was  quite  the  thing.  We 
washed  the  horses  in  the  afternoon  and  cleaned  the  surrey 
up,  so  they  would  look  clean  when  we  went  to  the  band 
concert. 

Afterwards  we  bought  a  car,  I  think  it  was  an  old  Chalmers, 
about  1915  -16  is  when  we  started  in  the  automobile  age. 

Howie:  Did  you  get  a  truck  then  too? 

Foppiano:  Right  after  that  we  bought  a  truck,  a  Reo  truck  I  remember. 

That  was  quite  the  thing  to  have  a  truck!  Then  we  got  into 
the  Twenties,  and  we  bought  a  couple  more  cars,  I  remember 
we  had  a  Dodge.  I  used  to  haul  grapes,  when  I  got  to  be 
around  21.  I  used  to  haul  grapes  to  the  City  [San  Francisco] 
every  afternoon  to  the  families  there.  They'd  crush  their  own 
grapes  and  make  wine  in  this  Prohibition  era. 

Howie:  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

Foppiano:  I  went  to  school  across  the  street  [Old  Redwood  Highway], 

Grant  School.  Then  I  went  to  high  school  at  Healdsburg  High 
School.  Then  I  went  to  business  college  after  that  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Sweets  Business  College.  I  couldn't  go  to  college,  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  and  help  work  the  ranch.  From  then  on  I 
kind  of  took  care  of  the  ranch.  Then  I  had  a  good  friend,  a 
cousin  that  was  a  pilot  for  the  Varney  Speed  Lines  that  later 
became  United  up  in  Seattle  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  got  to  meet 
his  boss,  Mr.  Varney,  and  he  kind  of  took  over  as  the  father  to 
me  and  I  went  around  with  him.  He  lived  in  Palm  Springs 
during  the  winter,  he  had  two  Dusenbergs  and  I'd  drive  them 
back  and  forth  for  him.  He  took  me  around,  took  me  to 
Seattle,  to  New  York,  to  Mexico,  and  around.  I  was  one  of  the 
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first  original  starters  of  Continental  Airlines,  there  were  six 
of  us  that  started  it.  Then  Prohibition  was  repealed  and  I  got 
the  great  idea  to  get  into  the  wine  business.  Which  I  think 
today  I  kind  of  regret,  it's  gotten  to  be  a  lot  different  then  it 
was,  today  it's  all  marketing  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

My  mother  was  Mathilda  Foppiano,  my  older  sister  was 
Roselind  (born  in  1906)  and  my  second  sister  was  Norma 
(born  1908),.  We  were  a  quite  close  family.  Worked  together, 
worked  very  hard,  kept  going  through  the  rough  times, 
through  the  Depression. 

I  remember  we'd  go  to  Healdsburg  once  a  week,  it  was  tough 
then,  there  was  no  money.  If  I  went  out  with  a  girl,  my 
mother  would  give  me  75 #  or  a  dollar.  I  couldn't  buy  her  a 
cup  of  coffee  because  I  didn't  have  any  money,  but  we  still 
had  a  good  time.  The  girls  would  go  in  one  car  and  the  boys 
would  go  [in  another]  and  you'd  meet  at  the  dance  most  times 
[chuckles]  because  you  couldn't  afford  to  take  them,  but  we 
had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Then  I  went  into  the  wine  business,  the  year  before  Repeal, 
because  we  knew  Roosevelt  would  be  elected.  He  had  said 
that  he  would  repeal  the  18th  Amendment.  So  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  wine  business,  nothing  about  making  wine, 
but  I  had  a  few  friends  around,  Bill  Mazzoni,  which  was  with 
Scatena  Brothers  at  the  time.  I'd  go  up  and  talk  to  him,  talk 
to  some  of  the  old  wine  makers  that  were  retired  at  the  time. 
And  they'd  tell  me  how  to  make  it.  We  struggled  along,  the 
first  year  I  think  we  made  about  100,000  gallons. 

But  it  was  pretty  hard  to  sell.  So  I  decided  to  go  to  New  York. 
I'll  never  forget,  I  got  on  the  Overland  Limited,  my  first  train 
trip  to  New  York,  my  mother  made  me  sandwiches,  we  didn't 
have  that  much  money  to  buy  food  on  the  train.  Then  I'd  get 
to  about  Salt  Lake  and  I'd  sit  in  the  chair,  in  those  times  we 
didn't  use  the  beds  or  the  upper  or  lower  berths.  From  then 
on  I'd  buy  a  sandwich  or  something  to  get  by. 

When  I  got  to  New  York  I  didn't  know  anybody,  but  I  had  a 
good  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Herbie  Abe.  I  played 
tennis  with  him  in  Palm  Springs,  and  he  moved  back  to  New 
York  and  he  met  me.  I  called  him  on  the  phone  before  I  left 
and  he  met  me  at  the  station.  I  was  very  so  surprised  at  it 
being  such  a  big  city.  He  took  me  around  and  got  me  settled 
in  a  hotel.  I  walked  down,  what  was  Chambers  Street  and 
West  Broadway,  that's  where  all  the  wine  people  were.  They 
used  to  buy  bulk  wine  and  bottle  it  themselves.  I  tried  to  sell 
some  wine,  I  sold  a  couple  of  car  loads  and  it  was  something 
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Howie: 
Foppiano: 


Howie: 
Foppiano: 


Howie: 
Foppiano: 


Howie: 


and  that  was  my  start.  It  was  tough.  They  were  all  ex- 
racketeers,  there  was  no  air  conditioning  in  those  days  and 
this  happened  to  be  about  June  or  July,  and  it  was  hot!  I  tell 
you.  They'd  sit  you  in  the  waiting  room  and  they'd  sweat  you 
out.  They'd  call  you  in  and  beat  you  down  but  that's  the  way 
it  was!  Ill  never  forget  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  I  stayed  at 
the  Park  Central,  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  my  feet  were 
swollen  from  beating  those  sidewalks,  I  felt  like  jumping  out 
that  window.  That  hot  room  it  was  unbelievable. 

How  long  would  a  trip  last? 

Oh,  about  three  weeks.  It  took  five  days  to  get  there  and  five 
days  to  get  back.  I  still  have  a  Park  Central  bill,  for  the 
Lexington  Hotel  a  little  later,  for  $3.50  a  day,  just  imagine, 
$3.50  a  day.  A  nice  room,  I  mean  not  a  big  room,  but  a  nice 
room.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  since  then  to  now. 

How  would  the  wine  be  delivered  to  New  York? 

We'd  ship  it  in  tank  cars,  in  6000  gallon  tank  cars.  We  have 
stainless  steel,  we  don't  use  it  any  more,  but  we  have  a 
stainless  steel  pipe  line  from  my  winery  over  to  the  railroad, 
and  we  used  to  load  cars  and  we  grew.  We  used  to  sell  a  lot  of 
wine,  later  on  I  had  some  pretty  good  accounts  and  we  sold 
quite  a  bit  of  wine.  We  sold  a  lot  of  wine  in  tank  cars.  Just 
before  the  War  in  1937,  I  decided  to  go  into  the  bottling 
business.  We  started  to  bottle  gallons,  and  we  a  built  up  a  big 
trade,  and  we  were  one  of  the  largest  at  that  time.  Just  us, 
Charles  Krug  which  was  Mondavi's.  Gallo  didn't  even  bottle 
then,  he  wasn't  even  in  the  bottling  business  in  '37-38.  We 
sold — we  shipped  six- seven-eight  cars  a  month  out  of  here  in 
gallons  and  half-gallons. 

What  was  your  market? 

Oh,  mostly  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  a  little  bit  in  New 
Orleans — but  the  rest  of  the  country  didn't  buy  any  wine.  We 
had  our  wines  up  here,  then  the  grapes  got  a  little  expensive 
and  Gallo  came  in.  They  started  to  bottle  wine  in  the 
[Central]  Valley  and  they  were  cheaper.  They  could  sell  it 
cheaper  then  we  could.  So  we  lost  a  lot  of  the  gallon  business. 
We  were  a  little  late  in  getting  into  the  varietal s,  I  think  it 
was  about  1970,  maybe  1967  when  we  started  getting  into 
the  varietal  end  of  it.  Tried  to  build  it  up,  which  we're  still 
trying  to  do.  It's  a  hard  market,  it's  tough  competition  today. 

How  many  acres  of  vineyard  did  you  have  and  has  it  grown? 
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Foppiano:  We  had  50  acres,  Riverside  Farm  Ranch  was  50  acres.  Then 

right  at  the  end  of  the  War,  1945,  I  bought  this  ranch, 
Sotoyome  Vineyards,  which  added  a  hundred  and  some,  so  we 
have  pretty  close  to  200  acres,  140  acres  now  all  planted  or 
replanted. 

Howie:  How  have  the  grapes  changed? 

Foppiano:  Well,  in  those  days,  you  had  Petite  [pronounced  pet-it]  Sirah, 

Zinfandel,  Carignane.  Now  it's  all  Chardonnay,  Sauvignon 
Blanc  and  Cabernet.  Everything's  been  pulled  out.  When  I 
bought  this  ranch,  Sotoyome  Vineyards,  it  was  half  prunes. 
Now  there's  not  a  prune  left  it's  all  gone.  We  had  prunes, 
apples,  but  since  the  late  sixties  we've  pulled  everything  out 
and  went  into  varietal  grapes.  Now  it's  all  varietals. 

Howie:  Besides  the  bottling,  you  have  a  lot  of  other  firsts.  You  were 

the  first  to  have  tractors  in  this  area — 

Foppiano:  That  was  my  father,  he  bought  that  in  about  1920.  It  was  a 

Cleveland  track-layer  tractor.  Giacometti  in  Santa  Rosa  still 
has  the  tractor,  it's  an  antique.  He  shows  it  at  the  Fair  every 
once  in  a  while.  It  was  a  Cleveland,  1915-16,  track-layer. 

Howie:  Who  else  was  around  at  that  time,  starting  up  right  after 

Prohibition? 

Foppiano:  Scatena  Brothers,  Bill  Mazzoni,  Simi,  Pedroncelli  wasn't  here 

yet,  he  came  later.  Seghesios  were  at  Italian  Swiss  then. 
Sebastiani,  Martini,  Martini  and  Prati.  Geyser  Peak,  the 
Bagnanis.  There  were  not  too  many  wineries  then.  In  1947, 1 
started  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Growers  Association,  there 
were  14  of  us.  Now  I  think  there  are  a  100  or  190,  I  don't 
know  how  many  they  have  now.  Most  of  us  were  in  bulk  wine 
then.  I  was  in  glass,  Augie  [Sebastiani]  wasn't  into  glass  yet, 
just  Scatena  Brothers,  they  were  in  bottling.  Then  the  War 
came  and  it  was  tough,  you  couldn't  get  glass  and  the  price  of 
wine  went  way  up.  I  mean  we  had  a  heck  of  a  time.  We  used 
to  buy  glass  in  the  black  market,  any  way  we  could  get  it, 
from  the  East — anyway  during  the  War  it  was  a  hard  time. 
Then  they  put  a  [price]  ceiling,  the  OPA  came  in.  They  put  a 
ceiling  on  wine  and  a  very  low  price  and  everybody  was 
dealing,  [chuckles]  It  was  unbelievable. 

Howie:  How  about  getting  it  delivered? 

Foppiano:  Delivery  wasn't  too  bad.  It  was  shipped  mostly  by  rail  and  it 

mostly  wasn't  too  bad.  It  took  longer,  they'd  put  it  on  a  siding, 
Military  was  first  in  those  days  of  course,  but  the  whole 
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problem  was  getting  things — It  was  awful  hard  to  get  glass, 
corks,  but  you  struggle  through  it. 

Howie:  When  did  you  open  the  tasting  room? 

Foppiano:  The  tasting  room  was  opened  early.  My  mother  took  care  of 

it,  she  loved  it,  my  mother  loved  to  talk  to  people.  She  was 
always  there.  We  had  three  or  four  barrels  of  wine  with 
spigots,  people  would  bring  their  own  gallons  [bottles]  and 
we'd  put  it  under  the  spigot  and  fill  it  up.  We  had  three 
barrels  450,  550,  and  750.  It  goes  to  show  you,  but  people 
would  taste  it — it  all  came  out  of  the  same  tank — people 
would  tell  you  that  the  750  always  tasted  better,  [chuckles] 
We  had  a  barrel  of  white  wine  that  we  didn't  sell  much  of. 
But  they  had  some  customers  and  they  would  come  and  fill 
up. 

Then  we  went  into  the  gallon  [jugs]  and  you  couldn't  use 
theirs  by  the  Health  [Regulations]  we  couldn't  use  their 
gallons  [bottles]  anymore,  so  you  couldn't  use  barrels 
anymore  to  draw  it  out  of,  they  wouldn't  allow  it  anymore. 
That's  when  we  put  in  gallons  and  sold  it  that  way.  Then  we 
built  a  new  tasting  room  in  about  1979. 

Howie:  You  had  a  great  bell  on  the  tasting  room. 

Foppiano:  An  old  cable  car  bell  we  used  to  hang  it  and  customers  would 

hit  it  and  it  would  ring. 

My  uncle  worked  for  the  railroad,  streetcars  in  San 
Francisco,  he  was  a  mechanic  for  the  streetcars,  and  he  got  it. 
In  fact,  I  've  still  got  it  up  at  my  ranch.  I  hangs  up  there  at 
my  hunting  cabin,  still  there.  Then  the  big  deal  was  in  1949, 
around  1948-49,  I  was  looking  for  a  hunting  place.  I  was 
quite  an  avid  hunter  in  those  days,  I  wanted  to  buy  a  place, 
you  know  in  the  hills,  about  a  thousand  acres,  I  didn't  want 
too  much.  I  looked  around  but  I  never  found  what  I  wanted. 
Then  one  day  ,  one  Sunday  I  happened  to  look  in  the 
Examiner  Ranches  for  Sale,  they  had  this  ranch  for  sale,  I 
looked  at  this  ad  and  called  Jack  Lewis,  he  was  in  real  estate 
in  Healdsburg  and  talked  to  him.  It  was  a  big  ranch,  6000 
acres  and  the  price  was  $75,000.  So  I  talked  to  Jack.  One  day 
I  was  driving  by  and  I  stopped  and  he  said,  "Do  you  want  to 
go  up  and  look  at  it?"  I  said,  "Oh,  someday  111  go  up  and  look 
at  it."  He  kept  calling  me  at  night,  "Lou,  when  are  we  going, 
when  do  you  want  to  go  look  at  it?"  "I  can't  go  tomorrow,"  I 
always  put  an  excuse.  Well,  one  night  Delia  and  I  were 
having  dinner  and  the  phone  rings  and  it  was  Jack  Lewis  and 
he  said,  "Lou,  how  about  going  up  to  the  ranch  tomorrow  and 
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looking  at  it."  I  said,  "Oh,  no."  Delia  was  sitting  there,  the 
phone's  right  there,  and  she  said,  "Lou,  either  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  or  forget  it  and  tell  him  you're  not  interested."  So  I 
said,  "Alright  Jack,  we'll  go  up.  I'll  meet  you  tomorrow 
morning  at  6  o'clock."  So  I  met  him  and  we  drove  up  there, 
and  we  drove  around  the  ranch  and  looked  at  it.  We  started 
down  the  hill,  I  even  know  the  place  where  we  come  down. 
And  he  says,  "Well,  what  do  you  think?"  "It's  too  much  money 
for  me,  listen,  I  don't  have  that  much."  And  he  says,  "Make 
an  offer."  And  I  said,  "No,  no,I  don't  want  to  make  an  offer." 
So  we  get  down  in  front  of  his  office  and  he  says,  "What  about 
it!  Make  an  offer."  So  I  said,  "Alright,  111  give  them  $50,000." 
"Oh,  oh,"  he  said,  "Hell  never  take  it,  hell  never  take  it."  But 
he  said,  "Give  me  a  deposit  check  for  $5,000  an  a  option."  So  I 
wrote  out  a  check  for  $5000,  and  the  option  was  45  days,  it 
was  just  before  crush.  So  I  saw  Jack  one  day,  about  a  week  or 
two  later,  and  I  said,  "Jack  what  happened?"  "Oh,  he  won't 
take  it,  Christ  he  won't."  "Okay,  how  about  my  5000  bucks 
back?"  "Oh,  111  get  it  to  you,"  he  had  never  did  give  it  to  him. 
Well,  111  never  forget,  I  was  sitting  in  the  office,  it  was  a 
Monday  morning,  September  12th.  He  walks  in  and  he  says, 
"You  bought — ",  in  the  meantime,  I  had  bought  some  stocks 
with  the  money  that  I  had,  and  he  said,  "Lou,  you've  bought  a 
ranch."  I  said,  "What  Jack — you  told  me  that  the  deal  was 
off."  "Well,  he  took  the  offer,  you  either  take  the  ranch  or  you 
lose  the  $5000."  Well,  brother,  $5000  in  those  days  was  like 
$100,000  today,  you  know.  "Oh  my  God,"  I  said,  "Jack  I  don't 
have  that  kind  of  money  today,  I  don't  have  $50,000,  I've 
invested  it  and  grapes  were  just  starting  ,we  were  just 
starting  to  pick  grapes.  I  said,  "I've  made  other 
commitments."  "He  said,  "Well,  you  take  it."  I  said,  "Okay, 
wait  awhile  give  me  [a  little  time]."  I  couldn't  wait  till  Bank 
of  America  opened,  Pat  Dennis  was  there.  And  I  went  into 
Pat  and  said,  "Pat,  I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  mess.  I've  got  this  $5000 
out  and—"  I  had  $10,000  or  $15,000  but  I  didn't  have  no 
$50,000.  So  he  said,  "Tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  loan  you 
$15,000  to  $20,000  and  you  get  the  guy  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  place,  a  first  mortgage,  he'll  take  $25,000  on  the  place 
and  I'll  give  you  $15,000."  So  I  went  back  to  Jack,  and  said, 
"Okay  Jack  see  if  you  can  get  a  mortgage."  The  guy  says, 
"Okay,  I'll  sell  for  a  $25,000  first  deed  mortgage."  So  111 
never  forget,  we  went  to  Ukiah,  and  we  made  the  deal  and 
signed  the  papers.  So  we  said  well  go  over  to  have  a  drink  at 
the  bar  and  this  guy  was  named  Cottener.  He  said,  "Mr. 
Foppiano,  you  made  the  lousiest  deal  in  your  life."  I  damn 
near  died,  here  I  was  burdened  in  debt  up  to  here  and 
[chuckles]  in  fact,  it's  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  deals 
I've  ever  made,  [chuckles]  but  it  goes  to  show  you,  you  know. 
I'll  never  forget  that,  I'm  telling  you. 
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The  funny  part;  he  had  a  little  girl  up  there,  he  called  her  his 
house  woman,  but  it  wasn't.  And  something  happened,  and 
he  conies  down,  as  soon  as  the  deal  is  made,  he  comes  down 
the  next  day  and  he  says.  He  was  from  Oklahoma.  "I'm 
leaving.  I'm  hiding  my  car  over  there  and  I'm  putting  her  on 
the  train  sending  her  back  to  Chicago  and  I'm  going  back  to 
Broken  Bow,  Oklahoma."  I'll  never  forget  it!  And  he  leaves 
me  five  dogs!  He  comes  in  here  and  here  are  five  dogs  he 
gives  me.  Oh,  Jesus.  Here  we  have  five  dogs,  I  have  1400 
head  of  sheep  up  there  that  come  with  the  deal,  and  I  don't 
know  a  ewe,  a  mother  sheep  from  a  father  sheep  from  a  ram 
or  nothing,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  sheep  business  and  he 
takes  off.  And  we're  crushing  grapes  at  the  time.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  be  telling  you  this  but  anyway,  I  had 
picking  grapes  there  was  some  big  Texan,  his  wife  was 
barefooted  and  he  was  barefooted.  I  went  down  and  I  said  to 
them,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sheep  business?"  "Oh 
yes,  I'm  from  Texas,  I  know  the  sheep  business."  So  I  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  go  get  a  job  working  on  it?"  He  says,  "Oh, 
yes."  So  I  hauled  him  up  there  and  he  goes  up  and  he's  there 
three  days,  he  comes  down  and  he  says,  "Mister,  I've  never 
seen  so  many  mountains  and  hills,  it's  too  rough  for  me."  And 
out  he  goes.  Anyway,  I'm  working  in  the  winery  and  this  fella 
Horseburger  comes  along,  there's  still  a  family  up  there  at 
Yorkville.  And  he  says,  "I  hear  that  you  are  looking  for  a 
man?"  I  said,  "I  sure  am!"  And  we  made  a  deal  and  he  worked 
it  from  then  on.  It  went  on  pretty  well.  But  I  tell  you,  there 
for  a  while  it  was  tough.  I  had  horses  up  there,  sheep  and 
dogs,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  absolutely  nothing. 

Howie:  Do  you  still  run  sheep  up  there? 

Foppiano:  No,  the  coyotes  killed  them,  started  to  kill  them.  So  I'm  in  the 

cattle  business  now.  Why  I'm  in  the  cattle  business,  I  don't 
know.  Here  I'm  running  up  there  feeding  cattle  at  80  years 
old!  It's  ridiculous,  but  I  enjoy  it. 

Howie:  Keeps  you  young. 

Foppiano:  It  does.   Delia  says — but  what  the  heck,  what  would  I  do?  I 

don't  like  the  wine  business  any  more. 

Howie:  When  did  you  meet  Delia? 

Foppiano:  I  met  Delia  going  down  to  the  river  dancing  [Russian  River 

dances  at  Del  Rio  Beach,  east  of  Healdsburg],  that  was  the 
entertainment  we  had,  you  had  no  radios,  all  you  did,  you 
went  to  dances.  We  used  to  go  down,  during  the  summer,  to 
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Guernewood,  Rio  Nido,  they  had  big  Bands  and  we  go  down 
there  and  dance.  Well,  one  week  I  went  down  there  and  this 
girl  was  sitting  there  and  I  asked  her  to  dance,  she  danced 
with  me  and  I  made  a  date  with  her  and  that  was  it,  from 
then  on. 


Howie: 
Foppiano: 


Howie:  Where  was  Delia  from? 

Foppiano:  Santa  Rosa.  Her  family  has  the  Franco-American  Bakery.  We 

went  together  for  a  while,  the  War  started  out  then  as  I  met 
her  in  1939-40,  then  the  War  broke  out.  I  was  always  on  IB 
[draft  status]  so  I  didn't  know  from  one  week  to  the  next  if  I 
was  going  to  be  going  [to  war].  And  I  didn't  want  to  get 
married  and  be  gone  to  the  war.  So  we  didn't  get  married 
until  just  before  the  War  was  over.  We  went  together  for  six 
to  seven  years  before  we  got  married.  As  I  said,  I  was  IB  and 
you  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I  was  always 
deferred  on  account  of  the  ranch,  we  raised  a  lot  of  prunes 
and  apples  and  that,  I  was  deferred  then. 

Then  you  had  children,  tell  me  about  your  children. 

We  were  married  on  January  17  and  Louis  was  born  the  next 
year  on  January  6th.  Then  we  had  Rod,  March  5,  1949,  and 
Susan,  October  17,  1953,  the  two  boys  and  a  girl.  We  raised 
them,  put  them  off  to — prep  school  for  Louis  and  Roddy,  they 
left  home  at  14  years  old.  Went  to  prep  school,  Bellarmine,  in 
San  Jose.  We  used  to  run  down  there.  I'm  telling  you,  during 
vintage,  they'd  have  a  football  game  we'd  go  down  and  I'd 
drive  down  and  Delia  would  make  sandwiches  and  stuff  so 
we'd  have  supper  and  a  little  get  together  down  there  before 
the  football  game,  then  watch  the  game,  then  Delia  would 
drive  home  and  I'd  fall  asleep.  It  was  enjoyable,  we  always 
kept  very  active  with  them,  and  always  went  down  there. 

Of  course,  we  had  one  tragedy,  losing  Rod,  which  hurt  us  a 
lot.  [Son  died  of  cancer.]  It  hurt  us  in  business.  When  Rod 
was  there  he  watched  the  ranch  and  the  winery,  he  had  a 
terrific  taste,  a  very,  very  good  palate.  He  was  very  good, 
[sigh]  So  that  was  a  tragedy  to  us,  you  never  get  over  it. 
Everyday  you  think  about  him.  Yeah.  That  put  Louis  working 
that  much  harder.  It's  tough  on  Louis,  traveling  and  selling, 
it's  not  easy.  I  don't  know  that  it's  worth  it. 

Howie:  Then  Susan  came  in — 

Foppiano:  She  had  left  home  and  went  back  and  got  married  and  moved 

to  Boston  and  stayed  there  about  four  or  five  years.  Then  she 
decided  she  had  enough  of  the  East.  She  didn't  like  the  cold 
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weather  and  she  didn't  like  the  humidity  in  the  summer.  Of 
course,  she  was  raised  here  on  the  ranch.  And  had  her  horse 
and  everything,  which  was  nice.  So  she  told  her  husband  she 
was  going  back  to  California  with  him  or  without  him. 
[Chuckles]  He  decided  to  come.  So  she's  come  out,  she's  been 
very  good  for  us,  you  know,  after  Rod  passed  away.  Then  she 
decided  to  go  into  the  Tasting  Room  and  run  the  Tasting 
Room,  which  she's  very  good.  She's  doing  very  well  with  it 
and  we're  happy  with  that. 

Howie:  Talk  about  the  changes  from  how  the  winery  was  and  the 

changes  you've  made  over  the  years. 

Foppiano:  There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  wine  business  as  far 

as  I'm  concerned.  We  started  out — we  had  old  equipment,  I 
mean  equipment  from  before  Prohibition  and  it  was  a  lot  of 
work  making  wine.  And  then  we  changed  over.  In  1937,  I 
decided  to  tear  down  the  old  winery  and  build  the  one  that's 
there  now.  Put  in  some  new  tanks  and  stuff.  Of  course  in 
those  days  everything  was  redwood.  Stainless  steel  tanks 
hadn't  really  come  out  yet.  So  then  in  the  later  years,  when 
we  started  to  go  into  varietals,  we  had  to  tear  out  a  lot  of 
redwood  and  go  into  the  stainless  steel.  We  put  in  new 
stainless  steel,  new  cooling  equipment,  chilling  equipment, 
and  new  presses.  It's  quite  an  expense  when  you  make  a 
change  over  like  that,  it's  very  expensive.  And  then  wine  was 
made  different.  There  was  the  big  change  from  red  to  white 
wine,  you  had  to  make  wine  different,  you  had  to  chill  all 
your  wine  and  control  fermentation.  It  was  a  big  change-over, 
a  big  change-over.  Where  in  the  olden  days  you  made  red 
wine  and  filtered  it,  that  was  about  it.  But  today  it's  all 
together  different.  We  went  into  the  oak  program,  varietals 
are  much  different. 

Howie:  You  told  me  once  about  how  you  picked  and  crushed  in  the 

old  days — 

Foppiano:  Well,  in  the  old  days,  you  picked  in  boxes  and  had  to  go  down 

and  pick  it  up,  you  didn't  have  any  cooling  in  those  days.  I'd 
stay  there  at  night  during  the  hot  season,  during  the  crush  it 
would  sometimes  get  up  to  a  100°- 110°  and  those  grapes 
would  come  in  there  at  100°-110°.  God,  I'd  sit  up  there  at 
night,  we  didn't  have  good  cooling  facilities  like  today  where 
you  set  the  temperature  and  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  In  those 
days  you  sat  there  and  cooled  and  pumped  over  and  over 
through  water  coolers,  which  was  a  very  slow  process.  And 
just  tried  to  keep  it  cool,  or  go  out  and  buy  ice  and  throw  ice 
on  it  to  cool  these  tanks.  Some  of  them  would  get  away  from 
you  and  you  would  have  stuck  wine,  in  which  the  alcohol 
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would  kill  the  yeast  and  you  have  to  then  referment  it.  It  was 
hard  work,  it  was  tough.  And  it  those  days  you  had  to  punch 
the  caps  down  to  get  the  color.  We  had  two  or  three  men  up 
there  punching  all  day.  Now  you  take  high  pressure  pumps  or 
have  a  regular  pump  that  does  it  itself.  It's  a  lot  easier  work. 
It's  like  I  tell  these  fellas  they  complain  sometimes,  that 
what's  going  on  is  hard  work.  I  tell  them,  "Listen,  you  don't 
know."  I've  had  grape  trucks  clear  down  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  cause  we  couldn't  crush  them.  They  just  sat  there.  Some 
of  them  were  there  two  days,  three  days  cause  we  just 
couldn't  crush  them.  And  press  at  night,  oh,  brother.  There 
was  no  romance  in  the  wine  business,  I  tell  you.  [Chuckles] 
111  never  forget,  Rod[ney]  Strong,  when  he  was  on  our  board 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Growers.  He  was  saying,  when 
he  came  up  here  all  filled  with  the  Romance  of  wine  growing. 
I  said,  "Rod  there's  no  romance  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  in  the 
wine  business."  We  were  up  at  a  meeting  in  his  Eiffel  Tower 
up  there.  Then  one  meeting  he  said,  "I  never  forget  that  you 
told  me  that  there  was  no  romance  in  the  wine  business  and  I 
agree  with  you."  When  he  was  having  his  problems.  It's  just 
one  headache  after  another. 

Howie:  So  what  was  your  production  in  those  days? 

Foppiano:  We  had  wine  made  on  the  outside,  in  the  gallon,  in  the  bulk 

business — we  used  to  sell  4-500,000  gallons  a  year,  very 
easily. 

Howie:  What's  your  production  now? 

Foppiano:  Well,  now  between  all  the  varietals,  we  do  about  200,000 

cases,  which  is  about  four  and  half  million  gallons. 

Howie:  What's  your  market  for  those? 

Foppiano:  We're  all  over  the  United  States.  We're  in  about  40  states, 

maybe  more.  We  are  all  over — Denver,  Colorado,  Chicago. 
Our  toughest  place  is  California,  we've  never  been  able  to  get 
into  Los  Angeles.  We  do  good  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis  up  in 
there  we  do  very,  very  good. 

Howie:  Let's  talk  about  Prohibition  a  little  more,  some  of  the  things 

that  you  saw  then  and  if  you  see  anything  now  that  makes 
you  uneasy. 

Foppiano:  Well,  I  was  just  a  kid  during  Prohibition,  but  I  remember  my 

father  and  my  mother  talking,  "Oh,  Prohibition  isn't  coming, 
we  aren't  going  to  have  Prohibition,  no  way."  Well,  we  made 
wine  and  boy,  it  hurt  us  hard,  because  we  made  200-250,000 
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gallons  that  year.  And,  boy,  the  next  year  (swish)  you  couldn't 
sell  it.  In  those  days  you  only  paid  $20-30  a  ton,  it  was  quite  a 
bit  of  money.  And  you  didn't  have  that  kind  of  money.  As  I 
said,  people  say  today,  "Oh,  you'll  never  see  Prohibition 
again."  Listen,  you  can  see  what's  happening  if  you  look. 
Cancer  and  wine — then  I  listened  the  other  night  to  this  lady 
on  Channel  6,  used  to  be  governor  of  Washington — 

Howie:  Dixie? 

Foppiano:  Dixie,  and  she's  writing  a  book  called  "Thrashing  the  Planet", 

something  like  that,  I  told  Delia  to  look  for  it,  I'd  like  to  read 
it.  She  said  that  everything  these  people  are  doing  today  is  to 
stop  us.  These  environmentalists  don't  care  who  they  hurt. 
She  was  going  through  all  this  information.  The  other  day 
the  paper  comes  out  "Lead"  [in  the  foil  caps  on  wine  bottles 
being  a  health  hazard].  Come  on,  so  now  you  can't  put  lead  on 
top  of  a  cap.  It's  ridiculous.  I  mean  how  long  have  people  been 
drinking  wine?  It's  one  of  the  first  drinks  in  history,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Sure  you  can  drink  too  much  water, 
you  can  do  too  much  of  anything  and  it  will  hurt  you.  But  if 
you  are  drinking  moderately,  it's  good  for  you.  At  night  I  like 
to  have  a  drink  if  I'm  tired  and  I  come  in.  I'm  a  hard  liquor, 
I'm  not  the  wine  drinker  like  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  was  raised 
during  Prohibition,  I  was  raised  with,  I  drank  Bourbon,  as 
kids  we  got  a  pint  of  "Jackass"  and  it  was  made  yesterday  or 
last  night  and  you  drink  it  today.  You  put  a  little  caramel  in 
it  to  sweeten  it.  That's  my  drink,  and  it  still  is.  I  like  wine  but 
my  drink  is  Bourbon.  Hell,  I  drink  it  all  the  time,  here  I  am 
80  years  old  and  it  hasn't  killed  me.  Knock  on  wood  I'm 
pretty  healthy.  For  that  age.  So  I  don't  know.  You  look  at 
these  things,  these  people  [environmentalists]  they  pick  this 
and  pick  on  that,  like  kids  driving,  drunk  driving.  And  boy,  it 
can  change,  I  tell  you,  so  when  they  tell  you  [Prohibition]  it 
won't  happen  again,forget  it!  Of  course,  if  it  did  happen 
again,  you'd  have  so  much  bootlegging  and  racketeering.  In 
the  other  era  would  be  nothing  compared  to  what  would 
happen  this  time.  They  can't  even  control  drugs,  how  are  they 
going  to  control  Prohibition?  No  way.  People  are  going  to 
drink,  you  can't  stop  them  from  drinking.  They  didn't  do  it  in 
those  days.  But  it  can  happen  very  easily. 

Howie:  Did  the  regulators  come  to  the  winery  during  Prohibition? 

Foppiano:  Oh,  yes,  they  inspected.  What  a  lot  of  people  did  [chuckles], 

they  were  pretty  smart  in  those  days,  of  course  they  caught 
on — they  would  take  half  the  wine  out  and  put  water  in  and 
the  guy  would  test  it  and  the  barrel  was  full.  They  would 
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taste  it  instead  of  it  being  12  or  13%  alcohol  it  was  probably 
6%.  But  then  they  caught  on  they  tested  it  later  on. 

There  was  a  lot  of  bootlegging  going  on.  As  a  kid  I  knew  of 
8 — 10  stills  around  here,  making  Jackass,  alcohol.  I  knew 
they  were  all  over  these  hills,  any  place  where  you  had  spring 
water  there  was  a  still  there,  that's  for  sure. 

Howie:  Did  you  have  regulations  during  the  War  too?  Did  you  have 

to  make  alcohol  for  the  service? 

Foppiano:  No,  we  didn't  have  to.  But  some  wineries  did,  the  wineries 

with  stills,  like  Sebastiani  and  all  down  the  [Central]  Valley, 
they  made  alcohol.  We  sold  a  lot  of  the  press  wine  and  the 
pomace  in  which  they'd  put  water  in  it  and  try  to  get  alcohol 
out  of  it,  they  would  do  it.  We  didn't  no. 

Howie:  Do  you  have  another  generation  coming  along? 

Foppiano:  Well,  they're  not  too  interested,  no.  Of  course,  Paul  [Rod's 

son]  and  Joe  and  Susan's  sons  are  young  yet.  But  I  never 
forced  them.  Even  with  Louis  and  Rod,  I  never  told  them, 
"Here's  the  wine  business,  you  get  into  it  or  not."  They  came 
into  on  their  own,  I  hope  the  same  thing  [for  my 
grandchildren]  if  Paul  wants  to  get  into  it  fine.  Of  course, 
right  now  the  way  things  are,  I  don't  think  I'd  care  too  much, 
I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  better  deals  out  in  this  world  than 
being  in  the  wine  business. 

Howie:  What  do  you  see  ahead?  What  do  you  see  with  phylloxera  and 

all  these  other  things  for  the  wine  business? 

Foppiano:  I  think  the  wine  business  will  be  alright,  what's  bothering  me 

in  this  country  is  the  population  and  growth.  I'm  afraid  we're 
going  to  get  into  the  same  thing  they  did  in  San  Jose  with  the 
prunes  and  things  down  there.  Because  when  you  start 
getting  up  of  $50,000  an  acre,  you'd  better  think  twice  about 
raising  grapes. 


End  of  Side  One 
Foppiano: 

Howie: 
Foppiano: 


These  developers  are  awfully  powerful  and  they  seem  to  just 
keep  creeping  and  creeping  in.  Like  you  take  here,  I  won't  be 
here,  but  in  30  years  this  will  probably  be  all  houses. 

What  industry  will  support  all  of  those  houses? 

They  live  off  of  one  another.  You  work  and  you  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  and  that  store  they  hire  people — it's  all  service. 
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Tape  stopped 

Howie: 

Foppiano: 


Today  the  United  States  is  mostly  service,  we  don't 
manufacture  too  much  anymore.  We  have  most  of  it 
manufactured  in  other  countries,  even  the  computers  are 
having  their  troubles.  Today  look  in  the  paper — Apple  and 
IBM,  and  all  those  are  starting  to  have  their  problems.  So 
well  be  a  service  country.  Louis  is  on  this  Board  and  they  are 
trying  to  keep  agriculture.  But  you  have  a  ranch  and  say  the 
price  of  grapes  drop  and  you  can  get  $50,000  an  acre  for  that 
piece  of  land,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  stay 
in  the  grape  business?  I  don't  think  so.  No.  So  with  people 
coming  asking  you  [to  sell].  Look  here,  they're  putting  a 
nursery  there  {just  about  across  the  street  from  Foppiano 
Winery,  look  at — down  just  four  miles  they  have  all  the 
industrial  along  the  highway  [south  of  Windsor  exit].  Pretty 
soon  all  this  property  will  want  to  be  industrial,  or  these 
things.  You  can't  stop  progress.  When  they  tell  you  5-7 
million  people  are  coming  into  the  United  States — California 
every  year,  they  got  to  settle  someplace.  And  you  can't  blame 
people  for  settling  in  this  district,  you  have,  I've  been  all  over 
the  world,  practically,  and  there  are  very  few  places  beat  it 
right  along  here.  You've  the  ocean,  you  have  the  Bay  Area, 
you're  got  the  mountains  close  by,  you've  got  the  redwoods 
close  by,  where  else  would  you  want  to  live?  As  far  as  the 
climate,  I  think  that  we  have  the  best  climate  in  the  world,  it 
gets  a  little  foggy  and  December  frost,  but  how  long  is  it?  You 
don't  live  in  the  snow  for  six  months,  you  know.  It's  sure  nice. 
[Chuckles]  Millie,  you  get  to  listen  to  my  old  preaching. 

How  did  your  father  meet  your  mother? 

My  father  used  to  go  to  the  City,  take  the  train  it  stopped 
here  at  the  Grant  Stop  and  go  down  and  sell  wine.  My 
mother's  brother  had  a  grocery  store  at  Bay  and  Stockton,  all 
the  tenants  around  there  were  Italians  and  he  did  a  big 
business,  big  business.  So  he  goes  down  there  and  talks  to  my 
[later]  uncle,  my  mother's  brother,  to  sell  wine.  And  my 
mother's  brother  says,  "Well,  come  over  and  have  lunch  at  my 
house.  We'll  have  lunch."  My  mother,  Mathilda,  had  just 
come  from  Italy,  she  was  working  in  the  CPC  Cannery.  They 
didn't  give  you  gloves  and  you  got  you  big  blisters  on  your 
hand,  handling  the  hot  peaches  and  cans.  They  had  a  big 
plant  right  at  Bay  Street  (San  Francisco).  So,  he  goes  over 
there  and  has  lunch,  and  there's  my  mother  20  years  old,  my 
uncle  had  sent  for  her,  cause  you  know  the  girls  in  Italy 
weren't  worth  anything,  in  those  days,  they  were  a  detriment, 
a  liability.  So  he  sent  for  her  and  had  her  brought  over  here. 
So  he  [my  father]  goes  back  a  second  time  and  asks  to  marry 
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Howie: 
Foppiano: 

Howie: 
Foppiano: 


End  of  Tape 
Howie: 


her.  She  came  up  to  Healdsburg  and  that  was  it!  [Chuckles] 
He'd  seen  her  twice,  it's  unbelievable. 

That's  your  grandfather  and  your  grandmother? 

No,  no,  my  dad  and  my  mother.  They  got  married  and  that 
was  it,  he  took  her  up  here  and  got  married.  And  they  went  to 
work.  She  was  a  hard  worker,  my  mother,  a  hard  worker. 

Well,  she  pretty  much  held  it  together  after  your  dad  died. 

Oh,  yes.  She  never  got  [re]  married.  It  was  funny,  she  was  a 
gambler.  When  I  built  the  winery  in  '37,  I  had  to  go  and 
borrow  a  lot  of  money  and  she  had  to  stick  her  name  on  it. 
Well,  she'd  go,  she'd  never  say  no.  She  was  very  good  that 
way. 


Louis'  uncle,  John  Batista,  and  a  neighbor,  John  Grant,  had 
the  idea  of  making  electricity  from  the  steam  found  in  the 
natural  geysers  located  14  miles  northeast  of  Healdsburg.  In 
1921,  they  formed  a  company,  selling  stock  to  family  and 
friends,  and  drilled  seven  wells.  It  worked  brilliantly  at  first, 
but  their  success  was  short  lived.  Minerals  in  the  steam  ate 
through  the  well's  iron  casings — a  technical  problem  not 
easily  solved  because  improved  metals  were  not  developed 
until  later  during  World  War  II.  The  project  was  abandoned 
during  the  Depression.  In  the  1950s  the  company  (Geyser 
Development  Company)  sold  its  lease  to  Magma  Power 
Company,  which  in  turn  sold  steam  to  PG&E  for  electrical 
power. 
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